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the discharge of that person, but why Should the public be called in to act as jurors in 
the case? 

There are frequent though brief allusions to the author's botanical work. Thirty 
species that he discovered were new to science, and he brought home some plants whose 
flowers are strikingly delicate and beautiful. The index to the two volumes covers only 
a little over four pages and is largely botanical. Cyrus C. Adams 

A History of China 

E. H. Parker. China: Her History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day. 2nd edit, xxx and 419 pp.; maps, ill., glossary, 
index. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1917. $2.50. 9x5% inches. 

This is a new and revised edition of a work that first appeared some sixteen years 
ago. It is a volume written by an expert, a profound scholar, a man of long residence 
in China and of wide experience and keen observation. The book is full of just such 
information concerning China as the busy man and the business 1 man wants. 

The only important matter contained in the first edition which is omitted in this 1 is 
the chapter on the calendar, now no longer needed since the republic has adopted the 
Western solar year. Three new chapters have been added: one on "Law," a second on 
"Language and Literature," and a third on the "Rise of the Republic." The chapters 
of the old edition which have been retained, however, have been largely rewritten; and 
much new matter has been added to them, greatly increasing the value of the book. 

It would be well if all the cynical critics of present-day China could be persuaded 
to read Mr. Parker's preface. It sets forth in crisp sentences and confident tones the 
opinion of one who thoroughly understands the Chinese people and sympathizes with 
them as few Western men can, although he is not blind to their faults'. On the situation 
as it appeared to him in the early months of 1917 he thus comments: 

' ' Suffice it to say that, although in Europe we seem day by day to hear ehiefly of 
revolts and political squabbles in China, as a matter of fact the 'Eighteen Provinces' 
are not in such a very parlous condition after all, the chief reason for this modicum of 
happiness being that China is, as it ever has been, a nation of small owners and hardy 
cultivators, whose ethical teaching has for 2,000 years past inculcated a spirit of defer- 
ence and order, a right to self -protection, and a family or clannish detachment from 
public and political authority." 

He notes the great increase in the customs revenue which the recent revision of the 
tariff will further enhance, and he pays a well-deserved tribute to the work of Sir 
Richard Dane, who has reorganized the salt gabelle. This bids fair to become, probably 
indeed has already become, a more lucrative source of income than the maritime customs. 

The new material in the chapter on ' ' Geography ' ' contains among other things a 
notice of the work of the Mission D 'Ollone of 1906-09 and calls attention to the volume 
by Jacques Bacot in 1912. Mention is made, too, of the work by Rev. Samuel Clarke, 
of 1911. All these deal with interesting problems relating to the non-Chinese tribes of 
southwestern China. 

In his chapter on "Language and Literature" the author unfortunately misses the 
trend of the evidence concerning the relationship between Chinese and Sumerian, which, 
as it appears to the reviewer, supports the belief, not that Chinese has been derived 
from Sumerian, but that both have had a common origin in Central Asia, the gradual 
desiccation of which region has driven the people to emigrate. The explorations con- 
ducted by Pumpelly in 1903 and 1904 have demonstrated the existence of a high degree 
of civilization there at a period placed at 8000 P>. C. E. T. Williams 

The Standard History op Long Island 

B. P. Thompson. History of Long Island from Its Discovery and Settlement to 
the Present Time. 3rd edit, revised and greatly enlarged with additions and a 
biography of the author by Charles J. Werner. Vol. 1, 1 and 538 pp.; map, ills.; 
Vol. 2, 649 pp.; ills.; Vol. 3, 677 pp.; map, ills., index. Robert H. Dodd, New 
York, 1918. $18.00. 9x6 inches. 

This book is assuredly a classic. No one can complete the reading of it for the first 
time without a sense of discovery; for it was not written, like the average history of 
a limited area by a non-professional historian, with much attention to sequences and 
very little to the larger relationships. There is almost as much of geography and 
economics in the volumes as of historical data. Much of it is made up of material of 
first-class importance to the social as well as to the political and economic historian. 
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Though written in the early decades of the nineteenth century it compares favorably 
with Bruce 's "Economic History of Virginia in the Seventeenth Century." Over and 
above these qualities is the rare judgment of the author and the general historical sense 
which he displayed in his search for and use of the best materials. Washington Irving 
commended his work as well as George Bancroft, Henry Clay, and William H. Seward. 
It is, therefore, a matter of more than passing importance to have a new edition 
of this work prepared by Charles J. Werner, a member of the Long Island Historical 
Society, who has also prepared a biography of the author and other additions that still 
further increase its value. Mr. Werner has wisely added a number of important photo- 
graphs, a photogravure portrait of Benjamin P. Thompson, the author, and a large 
folding map of Long Island. 

The National Forest Reserves 

R. H. D. Boerker. Our National Forests, lxix and 238 pp.; map, ills. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1918. $2.50. 8x5% inches. 

The author was in the TJ. S. Forest Service from 1910 to 1917. He is now the arbori- 
culturist in the Department of Parks, New York City. The book is an illuminating treat- 
ment of a topic of great public interest. Dr. Boerker speaks of the reckless cutting of 
mountain forests in France which resulted in devastating floods on the Seine and other 
rivers and destroyed the fertility of over 8,000,000 acres of tillable land. Most of the 
damage is not yet repaired. We have suffered, to a small extent, from similar floods; 
and our annual loss from forest fires has been seventy human lives and from $25,000,000 
to $50,000,000 worth of timber. We at last became convinced that "forest conserva- 
tion can be assured only through the public ownership of forest resources." So we 
have evolved a national forest policy, and its practical workings, thus far, are most 
encouraging. 

Our national forests consist of lands most valuable for growing timber in the western 
part of the United States that have not been acquired by private individuals. There 
are 147 national forests, with a total area of 155,166,619 acres — about one-fifth more 
than the whole of Prance — the average national forest comprising about 1,000,000 acres. 
The timber, water, pastures, minerals, and all other resources are for the use of all the 
people. They are estimated to be worth over $2,000,000,000 as they stand. 

The use of forest and water resources is regulated. The forests are protected from 
fire and trespass. Agricultural lands are open to settlement, and permanent civiliza- 
tion in the timber regions is resulting. A similar policy has been adopted in the 
Appalachian region, including the White Mountains; and, by the passage of the Weeks 
Bill, Congress has voiced the sentiment that the forest-fire problem should be shared 
jointly by state and nation. 

The book describes the administration of the Forest Service, the protection given, 
the artificial reforestation of devastated areas, and the encouragement to all kinds of 
business that depend upon national forest resources. The whole story is well told; the 
half-tones are excellent, but the map is small and poor. Cyrus C. Adams 

Professor Barbell's Valedictory 

Joseph Barbell. Sources and Tendencies in American Geology. Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. 8, 1919, No. 3, pp. 193-206. 
It is peculiarly appropriate that this paper should have appeared just at the present 
time, for it is much more than its modest title indicates. It is a review of achievements 
in the geological sciences during the past generation, particularly the part taken by 
Americans in those achievements. Written probably a short time before the author's 
untimely death on May 4, 1919, it presents a summary of the work accomplished during 
the period of his activity, as though he had intentionally gathered together the strands 
of a lifetime's advance in his chosen field, that his survey might be guide and instruc- 
tion to those who should carry on the task. Furthermore, the closing paragraphs 
present a brief sketch of the probable future for geology; an outline of the most im- 
portant problems awaiting solution; a chart that will serve to direct the activities of 
the coming generation of students in the geological sciences. This is Barrell's fare- 
well address to his colleagues and successors. 



